LITERARY VALUES

cism is an afterthought; it is such an account as we
can give of the experience we have had in private
communion with the subject of it. The conscious
analytical intellect takes up one by one, and exam-
ines the impression made upon our subconsciousness
by the new poem or novel.

Where nothing has been sown, nothing can be
reaped. The work that has yielded us no enjoyment
will yield us no positive results in criticism. Dr.
Louis Waldstein, in his suggestive work on "The
Subconscious Self," discovers that the critical or
intellectual mood is foreign to art; that it destroys
or decreases the spontaneity necessary to creation.
This is why the critical and the creative faculty so
rarely go together, or why one seems to work against
the other. Probably in all normal, well-balanced
minds the appreciation of a work of the imagination
is a matter of feeling and intuition long before it is
a matter of intellectual cognizance. Not all minds
can give a reason for the faith that is in them, and it
is not important that they should; the main matter
is the faith. .Every great work of art will be found
upon examination to have an ample ground of criti-
cal principles to rest upon, though in the artist's own
mind not one of these principles may have been con-
sciously defined.

Indeed, the artist who works from any theory is
foredoomed to at least partial failure. And art that
lends itself to any propaganda, or to any idea ** out-
144cess. Indeed, critic
